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BOOKS ON THE FAR EAST 

The Early Diplomatic Relations between the United States and 
Japan, 1853-1865. By Payson Jackson Treat, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Far Eastern History in Stanford University. [Albert 
Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1917.] (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1917. Pp. ix, 459. $2.50.) 

It is easy to discount the success of American diplomacy in opening 
Japan as the outcome of fortuitous circumstances. We occupied a 
unique position, as Professor Nitobe pointed out long ago, and no Euro- 
pean government could have played the role we undertook in sending 
Commodore Perry to Yedo Bay with as good a chance as ours of per- 
suading the Bakufu to reverse its ancient policy of non-intercourse. It 
is easy, on the other hand, to belittle the issue as an instance of extra- 
ordinary luck in diplomacy and to ignore the important elements of 
preparation and selection of agents in carrying out the plan. The story 
makes pleasant reading in the brief annals of American diplomacy, and 
it has never been so well set forth as in Professor Treat's study of the 
documents in the case. His book, while eminently readable, is properly 
a treatise for historical students rather than for general readers. It 
covers the work of Perry, Harris, and Pruyn during a period when the 
delicate business of groping their way through the haze of Japanese 
politics was entrusted to men in whom Americans have reason to take 
much pride. 

The author is content to leave the account of Harris's hard-earned 
success in wringing a commercial treaty from the Japanese to Dr. 
Griffis's well-known biography. He contributes rather more to the lega- 
tion days in Yedo and Harris's experience with his confreres. Amer- 
ican policy involved co-operation with Europeans as well as moderation 
toward the Japanese. It was not easy to carry out this programme. 
That the Shogun's government was in a dilemma, was revealed through 
gossip picked up by interpreters and by a dreadful series of assassinations 
by ronins — detached henchmen of the nobility ; the officials, then as ever, 
were taciturn and unwilling or afraid to explain the political situation 
to the foreigners. After the seventh murder in the foreign community 
the plenipotentiaries, with the exception of Harris, withdrew from Yedo 
to Yokohama, on the ground that the government had determined to 
remove foreigners from the country by intimidation and murder. Our 
minister, guided by a finer instinct where all were in the dark, held his 
place in the capital, and the event abundantly justified his determination. 
He seems to have been brought to this decision by the sound reflection 
that a sympathetic policy toward an administration sore distraught would 
serve his own government best in assisting that of Japan. It is note- 
worthy in passing that his reasoning in those trying days appears to 
have resembled that of our State Department in its recent agreement 
with the Japanese: they may be capable of unfathomable duplicity, but 
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their statesmen have a sense of chivalry which responds to a straight- 
forward appeal; one is safer in reposing confidence in this than in 
promises or threats. Harris was not only right in his estimate of the 
character of the Shogun's advisers, but he argued correctly that it was a 
tactical blunder to endanger by a sudden flight the exercise of a min- 
ister's right of residence at the capital, for which he had contended 
during two years. 

Yet it is curious to observe that the most charitable critic of his time 
called it a grave error to assume Japanese civilization to be on a par 
with that of the Western world. " The Japanese [he declares] are not a 
civilized, but a semi-civilized people, and the condition of affairs in this 
country is quite analogous to that of Europe during the middle ages." 
It is possible that the Western world has altered its terms in sixty years 
and is not as prone now as then to assume fixed standards for " civili- 
zation ". 

F. W. Williams. 

Japan Day by Day — 1877, 1878-79, 1882-83. By Edward S. Morse. 

In two volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 19 17. Pp. 450; 426. $8.00.) 

These volumes are in my eyes 'history — although not a history. The 
historian can no more ignore Morse's Japan than he can Dr. Johnson's 
Tour to the Hebrides, Pepys's Diary, or Marco Polo's frequently mis- 
leading but always valuable Journey to the Kathay of Kublai Khan. 
Morse's first visit to Nippon was almost coincident with my own ; and it 
is a pleasure for me to bear witness to the rare combination of scientific 
training, physical endurance, contagious good humor, and finally of 
opportunities offered by official rank in the learned world of Tokyo — all 
these united to make a diary crowded with incidents and observations, 
the more precious for being impressions recorded before the novelty had 
worn off. The author will soon celebrate his eightieth birthday — al- 
though only the calendar taxes him with age ! — and we are grateful that 
these volumes have so long lain dormant. A younger traveller might 
have been less wise or less modest and sought to perfect the style or 
suppress some impressions which afterwards had to be corrected. For 
instance, he is present at a fire in the capital and laughs derisively at the 
antics of the fire brigade — because he does not understand their object. 
We think the hose is meant to squirt water on the house; the Japanese 
firemen of 1877 used the hose to saturate only the men who risked their 
lives in demolishing such inflammable buildings as lay to leeward of the 
conflagration. In general, however, Professor Morse had from the out- 
set a body-guard of loving and admiring students who initiated him into 
every domestic, religious, and political arcanum and who consequently 
saved him from the endless pitfalls into which the mere globe-trotter 
stumbles, wallows, and emerges — with a book. We are spared the latter- 
day nonsense so sedulously spread by our California friends that "all 



